CHAPTER FIVE

In which I go to see the gold of Tut-ankh-Amun, visit the Cairo
%oo, falltil, and am sent to the Pyramids. Ijoutney to the Faiyum,
see the Canal of Joseph, live by a lonely lake-side, and return to Cairo
to attend a Coptic Christening.

IN 1923, which seems so long ago, I went to Egypt on behalf
of a London newspaper to describe the opening of the
mummy-chamber of the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amun.   It was
an experience I shall never forget, for I was privileged to enter
the tomb while the treasures were standing with the dust of
three thousand years upon them.

Those wonderful objects, to which a floor of the Cairo
Museum is devoted, are now among the best-known antiquities
in the world. Visitors go to the Museum as soon as they
arrive in Cairo, and return saying that it was worth while
having come to Egypt to see them.

But I had my doubts. I was almost afraid to go there.
Fifteen years ago I used to sit day after day in the sunlight
outside the tomb, watching the treasures carried out to meet
the sun after thirty centuries of darkness.

How could they be wonderful to me now, in the glass cases
of a museum, with people peering at them and making inept
remarks; with custodians sauntering about, gazing at their
watch'es, hoping it is nearly closing time?

However, I went to the Museum one morning, and climbing
a short flight of stairs, I came to the great floor which the
Museum has devoted to the treasure; and my first impression
was of gold.

Gold shining, gold gleaming, gold almost rose-red and dull,
gold in solid masses, gold hammered paper-thin; everywhere,
as far as I could see right down to the end of the sunlit corridor,
gleamed the metal for whose sake men have betrayed and
enslaved their fellows since the world began.
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